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A  TIME 

TO 
RECOLLECT 


Baccalaureate  Sermon 

by 

The  Reverend  Dr.  John  C.  Hinchcliff 


Dr.  John  C.  Hinchcliff,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy, 
joined  the  Hampden-Sydney  College  faculty  in  1969.  An 
ordained  Presbyterian  minister,  he  has  held  the  pastorate  of  four 
churches  in  the  area  since  joining  the  College.  He  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand  and  received  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Canterbury  University,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Ph.D.  from  Drew 
University.  Dr.  Hinchcliff  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  to 
the  Class  of  1972  during  commencement  weekend  on  Sunday, 
May  29.  The  sermon  is  reprinted  here  in  its  entirety. 


So  our  task  must  always  be 
to  struggle  in  search  for  the  self. 


Thank  you  President  Reveley. 
This  honor  is  the  thrill  of  my 
professioncd  and  confessional 
experience. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Albert  Camus:  "One  goes  through 
life  with  a  few  ideas  that  are  one's 
own.  Two  or  three.  As  one 
encounters  other  men  and  other 
realms  they  are  polished  and 
transformed.  It  takes  ten  years  to 
have  an  idea  that  is  really  one's 
own— about  which  you  can  talk." 
After  three  years  here  I  guess  I  have 
less  than  a  1/3  of  an  idea.  But  I 
imagine  after  four  years  of  liberal 
education  most  of  us  are  humbly 
aware  with  Socrates  that  the 
recognition  of  ignorance  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  But  through 
this  process  of  polishing  and 
transforming  our  ideas  we  have 
encountered  each  other.  Sometimes 
we  have  encountered  in  conflict, 
sometimes  in  joy,  but  we  have 
encountered  and  thus  we  have 
grown.  I  would  express,  then,  our 
mutual  gratitude  to 
Hampden-Sydney  College  for 
providing  this  opportunity  to 
encounter.  It  is  an  alive  human 
institution  and  it  is  a  thrill  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

For  the  graduate  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  time  to  recollect:  a 
time  to  recollect  past  experiences 
and  to  anticipate  future 
opportunities.  But  I  would  hope 
that  each  of  us  will  strive  to 
re-collect  our  essential  authentic 
self  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  fully 
anticipate  and  fully  participate  in 
future  opportunities.  Of  course,  we 
can  never  succeed  in  completely 
re-collecting  the  self.  The  self  can 
never  be  a  static  achieved  entity.  So 
our  task  must  always  be  to  struggle 
in  search  for  the  self.  Gabriel 
Marcel  emphasizes  the  significance 
of  this  search.  He  says:  "There  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the   only  metaphysical  problem  is 


what  am  I?"  Willie  Lomond  in  The 
Death  of  a  Salesman  insists:  "I  have 
a  right  to  know  who  I  am."  The 
difficulty  of  the  search  is 
overwhelming.  Dostoyevsky 
affirmed  in  what  I  hope  is  an 
exaggeration:  "We  are  all... so 
unused  to  real  life  that  we  cannot 
breathe  in  it." 

The  life  of  the  self  sometimes 
does  seem  to  be  so  disjointed  that 
the  task  of  re-collection  seems 
futile.  Indeed  it  might  be  more 
appropriate  to  dismiss  the  self  as 
Nature's  absurd  and  dirty  joke,  to 
agree  with  Sartre  that  it  is  as 
pointless  to  be  a  drunken  hobo  as  it 
is  pointless  to  be  the  President. 

As  one  philosopher  has  stated, 
various  revolutions  have  been 
experienced  by  modem  man  which 
have  certainly  been  significant  and 
illuminating  but  which  have  left  a 
diminished  emd  broken  self. 

The  Copernican  Revolution 
shattered  a  comfortable 
earth-centered  universe,  with  God 
as  the  protective  Creator  within 
easy  reach.  Now  the  self  seems  to 
be  an  insignificant  speck  in  an 
infinite  universe  of  galaxies  and 
quasars.  The  Darwinian  Revolution 
attacked  the  image  of  the  self  as  a 
special  unique  creature  designed  by 
a  Creator.  Now  the  self  seems  to  be 
a  Naked  Ape,  an  accidental 
mutation  resulting  from  a 
haphazard  biological  survivalism. 
The  Freudian  Revolution 
challenged  the  dignity  of  the 
rational  responsible  self.  Now  the 
self  seems  to  be  bare  ego  striving  to 
maintain  a  precarious  balance 
between  the  nurtured  superego,  the 
instinctual  id,  and  the  external 
reality. 

The  Capitalist  and  Communist 
Revolutions,  in  the  name  of 
creativity  and  progress,  have 
thwarted  individual  humanness. 
Now  the  creative  self  is  contained 
and   defined  by  an  economic  and 


social  determinism  and  the  State, 
with  its  bureaucracies  and 
computerized  filing  and  lottery 
systems,  weighs  in  balance  the  fate 
of  the  self. 

The  Technological  Revolution 
degrades  the  self  by  displaying  the 
superiority  of  the  machine.  So  the 
electronic  Moog  Synthesizer  plays  a 
more  perfect  Mozart,  the  computer 
selects  a  more  accurate  football 
play.  And  so  the  self  is  demeaned 
and  secondary. 

Intellectuals  search  for  labels  to 
categorize  the  self.  The  rationalists 
define  man  as  homo  sapiens  and 
Descartes  says:  "I  think  therefore  I 
am."  The  activists  define  man  as 
homo  faber  and  Marx  and  Vico  say: 
"I  create  therefore  I  am."  The 
existentialist  defines  man  by  his 
subjectivity  and  says:  "I  exist 
therefore  I  am."  Camus  says:  "I 
rebel  therefore  we  are."  Buber  and 
Marcel  say:  "We  meet  therefore  I 
am'"  Dostoyevski  says:  "I  love 
therefore  I  am."  One  says:  "I  laugh 
therefore  I  am,"  another  "I  play 
therefore  I  am."  One  "I  worship 
therefore  I  am,"  another  "I  am 
aggressive  therefore  I  am." 

So  we  attempt  to  re-collect  the 
self,  and  it  is  split  between  these 
sundry  images.  We  attempt  to 
collect  the  self  and  although  it  is 
nowhere  really  yet  it  is  really 
everywhere.  It  is  in  the  chemist's 
lab  worth  $5  for  its  organic 
properties.  It  is  v^dthin  the  dream 
world  that  is  examined  on  the 
psychiatrist's  couch.  It  is  in  Western 
Man,  the  nation,  Hampden-Sydney, 
it  is  in  modem  art,  electronic 
music,  canned  T.  V.  laughter,  and 
the  chromeplated  artistry  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  in  the  massacre 
of  Mai  Lai.  It  still  burns  in  the 
ovens  at  Treblinka  and  Auschwitz. 
It  is  in  the  demolished  Hiroshima. 
We  followed  Nixon  and  Breshnev 
through  the  cemeteries  at 
Leningrad      where      460,000     are 


So  we  desperately  need  those  of  you  who  will  refuse  to  hide 

behind  easy  answers,  prestige,  fashion,  chatter  and  noise. 


buried  and  we  are  all  there.  We  are 
there  and  everywhere  because  we 
are  part  of  the  organic  historic 
structure  of  the  human  condition 
and  we  cannot  escape  it— we  are 
there  but  we  are  not  really  there. 

We  may  try  to  resolve  our  search 
for  the  self  by  escaping.  One  escape 
is  to  define  the  self  with  a  label  that 
represents  one  perspective,  one 
established  insight.  We  become 
homo  loquax— the  settled  man.  We 
have  arrived.  We  are  our  definition. 
We  are  capitalist  or  socialist,  liberal 
or  conservative,  radical  or 
reactionary,  theist  or  atheist,  hippie 
or  yippie.  Then  all  that  is  new,  all 
that  is  unique  is  reduced  to 
established  and  accepted  and 
comfortable  modes  of 
categorization.  Then  the  easy 
answer  that  conforms  is  sought. 

So  we  embrace  the  easy 
theological  slogan  that  defines 
ultimate  mystery  into  a  narrow 
dogma.  We  delight  in  the  easy 
suggestion  that  the  world's 
problems  could  be  solved  by 
dropping  pills  in  the  coffee  cups  of 
our  leaders  to  induce  a  type  of 
chemical  compassion.  We  dream 
gnostically  of  an  impossible  Utopian 
institution  or  anarchistically  of  no 
institution  at  all.  We  become  the 
obedient  functionary  echoing  "My 
country  right  or  wrong."  We 
advocate  the  easy  buck,  the  easy 
abortion,  the  quack  cure.  We 
reduce  the  rainbow  to  a  neat 
analysis  of  its  scientific  properties. 
We  support  the  politician  who 
provides  the  answers  we  project  by 
our  prejudice  and  perish  the 
thought  if  we  had  a  candidate  who 
would  humbly  admit  that  he  is 
confused  and  has  not  yet  achieved 
an  answer. 

But  our  easy  answers,  our 
cherished  bastions  of  achieved  self 
understanding  are  castles  built  on 
sand.  They  incarcerate  the  foibles 
and  fancies  of  one  perspective  and 


when  confronted  by  the  tide  of 
another  perspective  the  castle 
shakes  and  sometimes  shatters  in 
confusion.  The  simple  answers 
become  perplexing  paradoxes. 

In  all  honesty,  we  wage  a  war,  in 
the  words  of  President  Nixon  to 
gain  "not  just  peace  in  our  time  but 
peace  for  generations  to  come." 
Then,  schizophrenically,  we 
proclaim        withdrawal       while 


continuing  to  proclaim  the 
necessity  to  win.  In  the  name  of 
freedom  we  bomb  and  obliterate 
peasants  whom  we  would  save.  In 
the  name  of  peace  and  justice  we 
create  a  protective  cirsenal  of 
nuclear  weaponry  and  embrace  the 
possibility  of  the  peace  of  oblivion 
and  the  possibility  of  final  justice, 
the  justice  wherein  all  men  are 
cremated  equal.  In  the  name  of  the 
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The  aim  of  dialogue  is  not  to  teach  or  to  test  the  other 

but  to  engage  in  mutual  learning. 


sanctity  of  life  we  profess 
opposition  to  abortion  and 
euthanasia  and  worry  about  the 
precise  moment  of  death  while 
ignoring  the  mass  starvation  in  Asia. 
We  boast  of  a  college  education  as 
being  the  passport  to  societal 
significance  and  now  a  number  of 
you  face  the  disaUusion  of  having 
no  real  or  significant  opportunity  in 
a  degree  saturated  society.  We 
embrace  democracy  but  discover 
that  we  are  socializing  truth, 
establishing  it  in  the  voting  booth 
of  the  masses,  or  by  the 
subcommittee.  We  speak  of  love 
and  reconciliation  in  our  churches 
but  we  are  scattered  and  divided 
and  weak  because  we  prefer  dogma. 
Like  Dostoyevsky's  Grand 
Inquisitor  we  have  to  reinterpret 
Christ  who  forgave  70  x  7,  who 
turned  the  other  cheek,  who  loved 
the  outcast.  We  agree  with  Camus 
that  "Tyrants  engage  in 
monologues"  yet  we  preach  a 
monologue  about  dialogue  from  the 
seifety  of  an  elevated  pulpit.. .But 
Paradox  and  perplexity  necessarily 
constitute  the  permanent 
predicament  of  our  human 
condition  and  we  can  never  escape 
it. 

So  we  desperately  need  those  of 
you  who  will  refuse  to  hide  behind 
easy  answers,  prestige,  fashion, 
chatter  and  noise.  We  need  those 
who  will  be  seekers  expressing 
"radical  amazement"  (Kazanzakis) 
at  the  mystery  of  the  dynamic  self. 
We  need  those  who  will  engage 
existentially  in  the  search  for 
humanness. 

Interestingly  we  find  such 
seekers  in  all  religions,  among 
Marxists,  and  among  atheists.  Buber 
the  Jew,  Marcel  the  Catholic, 
Tillich  the  Protestant,  Camus  and 
Kafka  the  atheists,  all  agree  that  the 
way  to  recollect  the  self  is  by 
creative  dialogue— a  genuine 
meeting  where  the  dignity  and  the 


Sometimes  the  only  way  to  stimulate  such  an  encounter 
may  be  by  what  Camus  calls  ''creative  rebellion. " 


integrity  of  the  other  is  never 
compromised,  where  the  Socratic 
virtues  of  commitment, 
responsibiUty,  honesty,  humiUty 
and  openness  are  celebrated. 

In  this  dialogue  the  divisive  gaps 
fostered  by  differences  of  culture, 
religion,  politics,  or  the  generation 
gap  are  not  negated  but  embraced 
as  the  means  of  providing  another 
aspect  of  the  human  self.  So 
whether  we  have  long  hair  or  crew 
cut,  whether  we  are  egghead, 
redhead,  or  redneck,  whether  we 
are  Maoist,  Marxist  or  missionary 
we  should  be  able  to  engage 
together  in  the  search  for  the  self. 

The  aim  of  dialogue  is  not  to 
teach  or  to  test  the  other  but  to 
engage  in  mutual  learning.  The  aim 
is  not  to  indulge  in  mere  emotions 
of  intimacy.  We  can  drown 
outselves  in  the  noise  of  a 
Woodstock  if  we  will.  The  aim  is 
not  a  wishy-washy  eclectic 
compromise,  some  obscure  safe 
groimd  we  can  both  accept.  Surely, 
if  we  can  gain  a  genuine  existential 
synthesis,  it  is  a  thrilling 
experience.  But  if  not  then  the 
encounter  can  itself  be  thrilling. 
And  this,  surely,  is  the  aim  of 
encounter:  to  experience  the 
person  of  the  other.  Then  together 
as  we  expose  our  differences 
creatively  we  can  celebrate  life  with 
its  perplexities,  contradictions,  and 
its  absurdities. 

If  we  are  closed  to  this  encounter 
then  there  is  a  negative  sign  across 
our  relationship,  there  is  cold  war 
between  the  members;  sanctions, 
reprisals  and  recriminations  and 
fear  cause  us  to  indulge  in 
inflamatory  self-righteous  and 
abrasive  rhetoric  and  we  are  forced 
to  retreat  into  a  lonely  egotistical 
self. 

Albert  Camus  states  it  well:  "The 
world  needs  real  dialogue... the  only 
possible  dialogue  is  the  kind 
between  people  who  remain  what 


they  are  and  speak  their  minds." 
Martin  Buber  said  "Each  must 
expose  himself  wholly,  in  a  real 
way,  in  his  humanly  unavoidable 
partiality,  and  thereby  experience 
himself  in  a  real  way  as  limited  by 
the  other,  so  that  the  two  suffer 
together  the  destiny  of  our 
conditioned  nature  and  meet  one 
another  in  it." 

Sometimes  the  only  way  to 
stimulate  such  an  encounter  may  be 
by  what  Camus  calls  "creative 
rebellion."  He  contends:  "I  rebel 
therefore  we  are"— not  to  advocate 
a  particular  program  but  to 
advocate  the  creative  rebellion 
which  asks  or  challenges  the  other 
to  join  in  a  meaningful 
encounteir-an  encounter  that  is 
indeed  "all  in  the  family."  Some 
parents  may  have  experienced  this 
"creative  rebellion"  when  their  sons 
have  challenged  them  with  some 
"shocking"  statement.  The  purpose 
I  believe  is  not  so  much  to  shock, 
not  so  much  to  emphasize  the 
generation  gap  but  to  ask  parents  to 
respond,  to  encounter,  to  speak 
with... As  Confucius  said  "Without 
knowing  the  force  of  words  it  is 
impossible  to  know  men."  Thus  our 
ideas  clash  in  a  speech  event,  we 
relate,  we  communicate,  we  learn 
and  we  become.  Gandhi  called  this 
Satyagraha  or  Truth  Force.  Jesus 
practiced  it  when  he  shocked  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well 
into  dialogue.  By  asking  her  for  a 
drink  from  her  cup  he  rebelled 
against  ingrained  social  and  political 
prejudices  and  hostilities.  Jesus  did 
not  preach  nor  lecture  but 
challenged  her  with  dialogue  and 
through  the  experience  she  could 
recollect  her  selfhood.  (John  4:14) 

If  we  pose  the  question  "Why 
engage  in  dialogue?"  we  find  an 
immediate  division  among  the 
advocates.  Sartre,  Camus,  and 
Kafka  affirm  the  humanness  of  the 
self  because  existence  is  ultimately 


absurd  and  meaningless.  Honestly 
and  sincerely  they  cry  out  for 
encounter  because  of  the  dreadful 
horror  of  being  alone  in  an  Abyss 
of  Nothingness.  Sartre  says  "I  will 
affirm  in  spite  of  nothing."  Kafka 
says  "The  road  to  love  always  goes 
through  filth  and  misery."  In 
Samuel  Beckett's  novel  Molloy 
everything  is  "muck"  but  "its  good 
to  have  a  change  of  muck,  to  move 
from  one  heap  to  another  a  Uttle 
further  on,  from  time  to  time."  In 
his  novel  The  Unnamable  the  I 
says:  "I'll  say  what  I  am  so  as  not 
to  have  been  bom  for  nothing." 
They  search  for  dialogue  to 
recollect  the  self  but  the  search  is 
ultimately  pointless. 

The  alternative  which  some  of  us 
profess  denies  that  life  is  a 
grotesque  Kafkaesque  absurdity,  or 
an  accidental  collocation  of  atoms, 
but  rather  that  life  is  sacramental 
because  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  the 
Creative  Power  of  the  Universe. 
With  joy  we  declare  with  the 
Psalmist  that  "the  heavens  are 
telling  the  glory  of  God."  We  affirm 
that  each  new  birth,  each  death  is 
not  just  a  pathetic  exercise  in  the 
futility  of  biological  necessity  but  a 
significant  moment  in  God's 
history.  We  affirm  that  each 
genuine  personal  encounter  is  not 
merely  a  desperate  attempt  to 
overcome  absurdity  but  rather  an 
experience  consecrated  by  God's 
gracious  gift  of  unqualified  love 
often  called  agape.  The  result  of 
this  encounter  is  an  experience  of 
inner  freedom,  enabling  us  to  have 
the  courage  to  become,  the  courage 
to  recollect  a  self  from  the 
absurdity  of  society's  transient 
images. 

The  great  exemplar  of  this  agape, 
this  inner  freedom,  this  courage, 
this  collected  self,  for  Nietzsche 
and  for  St.  Paul  was  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  some  of  us  dare  to 
call  the  Christ.  To  recollect  our  self 


To  recollect  ourself  we  could  do  no  better  than  to  recollect  the  infinite 
possibility   of  selfhood  as  manifested  by  this.  The  Son  of  Man. 


we  could  do  no  better  than  to 
recollect  the  infinite  possibility  of 
selfhood  as  mEinifested  by  this,  The 
Son  of  Man. 

To  do  so  we  must  go  to  an  altar 
outside  the  institution  with  its 
cultic  concerns,  its  stereotypes,  its 
honours  and  its  prestige,  we  must 
go  to  an  altar  outside  the  cities  of 
men  even  if  it  be  Jerusalem,  we 
must  go  outside  civilizations  even 
though  it  be  the  mighty  Roman 
Empire,  we  must  go  outside  the 
social  system,  the  pressure  group, 
the  committee  room  of  invested 
self-interest. 

As  St.  Paul  writes  in  his  letter  to 
the  Hebrews,  13:13-14,  Therefore 
let  us  go  forth  to  him  outside  the 
camp,  bearing  abuse  for  him.  For 
here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but  we 
seek  the  city  which  is  to  come. 

We  must  go  to  an  altar  outside 
the  camp  at  Golgotha  where  we  can 
recollect  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
ghastly  obscenity  of  a  painful 
death,  there  to  discover  the  radiant 
power  of  a  compassionate 
unconditional  love  for  all  men.  On 
this  altar  we  do  not  see  God.  The 
Bible  says  "No  man  shall  see  me 
and  live."  But  through  this  personal 
compassionate  suffering  of  the 
Christ  we  can  experience  the  call  to 
meaning  through  love  £md  the  call 
to  hope  through  faith.  Then  we  can 
return  to  the  City  of  man,  and  with 
an  inner  freedom  that  transcends 
social  liberty,  we  can  recollect  who 
we  were  created  to  be. 

I  trust  you  will  engage  in  this 
search  to  recollect  your  self  with 
courage  and  humility. 

I  hope  you  will  venture  forth 
outside  the  camp  and  measure  that 
peace  that  passes  all  understanding 
which  is  found  within  the 
experience  of  divine  love. 


Hear  the  Word  of  God  as  it  is 
incomparably  stated  by  St.  Paul  in 
his  1st  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
Chapter  13:  1-13,  If  I  speak  in  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but 
have  not  love,  I  am  a  noisy  gong  or 
a  clanging  cymbal.  And  if  I  have 
prophetic  powers,  and  understand 
all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and 
if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove 
mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am 
nothing.  If  I  give  away  all  I  have, 
and  if  I  deliver  my  body  to  be 
burned,  but  have  not  love,  I  gain 
nothing. 

Love  is  patient  and  kind;  love  is 
not  jealous  or  boastful;  it  is  not 
arrogant  or  rude.  Love  does  not 
insist  on  its  own  way;  it  is  not 
irritable  or  resentful;  it  does  not 
rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the 
right.  Love  bears  all  things,  believes 
all  things,  hopes  all  things,  endures 
all  things. 

Love  never  ends;  as  for 
prophecies,  they  will  pass  away;  as 
for  tongues,  they  will  cease;  as  for 
knowledge,  it  will  pass  away.  For 
our  knowledge  is  imperfect  and  our 
prophecy  is  imperfect;  but  when 
the  perfect  comes,  the  imperfect 
will  pass  away.  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  spoke  like  a  child,  I  thought  like  a 
child,  I  reasoned  like  a  child;  when 
I  became  a  man,  I  gave  up  childish 
ways.  For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror 
dimly,  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  I 
know  in  part;  then  I  shall 
understand  fully,  even  as  I  have 
been  fully  understood.  So  faith, 
hope,  love  abide,  these  three;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 


PATRICK  HENRY 

as  a  Trustee  of  Hampden-Sydney  College 


The  following  article  is  the  text  of  an 
address  which  was  presented  by  John  L. 
Brinkley  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Charlotte  County  Branch  of  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities  in  1968.  The  speech 
was  given  on  the  site  of  a  debate  between 
Patrick  Henry  and  John  Randolph,  the 
last  public  speaking  engagement  by  Mr. 
Henry,  who  served  on  Hampden-Sydney 's 
Board  of  Trustees. 


Every  visitor  to  the  campus  of 
Hampden-Sydney  is  greeted  by  the 
state-provided  historical  marker 
next  to  Atkinson  Hall,  from  which 
one  learns  in  cryptic  terms  that 
Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison 
"were  on  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees".  The  meaning  of  this  is 
not  readily  clear:  What  does  one 
mean  by  "first  Board  of 
Trustees"— the  committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  appointed  in 
February,  1775,  the  Board  of  the 
Charter  of  1783,  or  the  Board  in 
charge  at  the  opening  in  1776? 
And,  granted  that  these  men  were 
on  the  "first  Board",  intriguing 
questions  for  the  College  historian 
present  themselves:  how  did  they 
get  on  the  Board?  Why?  What 
contributions  did  they  make  in 
their  tenure;  and  so  on. 

I  will  here  restrict  myself  to 
revealing  some  of  what  I  have 
learned— and  some  of  what  I  will 
venture  to  suggest— about  Mr. 
Henry  in  his  career  as  Trustee,  a 
role  which  it  requires  both  skill  and 
speculation  to  elucidate,  owing  to 
the  complexities  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  as  they 
affected  politics,  religion, 
education,  and  the  personalities 
involved  therein,  and  also  owing  to 
the  m y s t e r i o u s 1 y — and 
distressingly— fragmentary  nature  of 
some  of  the  most  important 
documentary        evidence;       the 


distinguished  editors  of  certain  key 
papers  did  not  see  fit,  apparently, 
to  include  correspondence  relating 
to  the  fledgling  college  in  Prince 
Edward.  Others'  value-judgments  in 
principles  of  selection  can  be  both 
humbling  and  annoying. 

But  we  must  have  some 
perspective,  some  background- 
settings  that  will  help  us  feel  more 
at  ease  in  the  earliest  context  of  the 
College.  In  the  councils  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover,  so 
energetically  organized  by  the 
remarkable  Samuel  Davies,  pastor 
of  several  churches  in  our 
neighborhood,  there  had  been 
considerable  discussion  in  the 
1760's  of  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  an 
educational  institution  alike  more 
convenient,  less  sectarian,  and  less 
dominated  by  Tidewater  planters 
than  William  and  Mary.  Davies,  an 
alumnus  and  later  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (here  after 
called  Princeton,  its  corporate  name 
since  1896)  had  an  ideal  model  for 
a  new  college— his  alma  mater.  It 
was  a  vigorous,  young  institution 
(founded  in  1746),  established  by 
and  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of 
non-Anglican  and,  for  that  matter, 
non-English  colonists;  the  Scots  of 


the  northern  colonies  and  (indeed 
those  of  Scotland)  and  the 
Huguenot  refugees  had  been 
usefully  interested,  if  not  lavishly 
generous,  in  that  foundation— why 
not,  then,  in  one  in  a  new  area  of 
their  American  settlements?  In 
1772  a  now  but  sketchily  known 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a 
new  'academy'  somewhere, 
presumably  wherever  the  most 
encouraging  local  interest  could  be 
generated  (but  East  of  the  Blue 
Ridge);  the  effort  miscarried.  But 
by  1774  the  valedictorian  of  the 
Princeton  class  of  1769,  who  had 
begun  his  career  by  teaching  at  his 
alma  mater  (and  marrying  the 
daughter  of  its  president),  was  in 
Charlotte  County  preaching  to 
several  deeply  impressed 
congregations.  This  Rev.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith  would  organize 
and  head  the  new  college. 
Interested  in  the  educational 
designs  of  the  Presbytery  from  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  he 
attacked  the  problem  head-on:  he 
solicited  funds.  And,  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  funds  came  most 
liberally  from  the  area  he  himself 
served  from  the  pulpit:  Charlotte, 
Cumberland,  and  Prince  Edward 
Counties.  By  1  February  1775, 
when  the  Presbytery  met  at  Prince 
Edward  Courthouse  (now  called 
Worsham),  1300  pounds  sterling 
was  on  hand  and  Mr.  Smith  was 
actually  in  Philadelphia  purchasing 
books  and  other  supplies  and 
visiting  Princeton  to  secure  faculty 
from  among  the  tutors  and  senior 
students  there;  among  them  was  his 
brother,  John  Blair  Smith  (who  will 
succeed  him  as  president  of 
Hampden-Sydney)  and  his 
brother-in-law,  David  Witherspoon, 
then  but  sixteen.  On  2  February, 
Mr.  Peter  Johnston,  late  of 
Edinburgh,  a  planter  in  the 
Worsham  neighborhood,  offered  a 
site  of  land  at  the  head  of  Hudson's 
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Branch  for  the  academy;  his  gift 
was  accepted.  Committees  of  the 
Presbytery  were  appointed  to  help 
in  the  erection  of  a  building,  the 
solicitation  of  funds,  etc.  A  select 
group  of  Trustees  was  also 
appointed.  On  3  February  the 
College  was  officially  organized. 
Planning  to  have  a  building  ready 
by  Fall  was  set  afoot,  and  at  once 
there  was  the  urgent  mention  of 
securing  a  charter  and,  if  possible, 
financial  support  from  the 
legislature.  But  these  were  troubled 
times;  disquieting  incidents  in 
Massachusetts  and  bitter  oratory  in 
Virginia  presaged  some  sort  of 
showdown  with  the  Mother 
Country.  The  religious,  political, 
and  politico-religious  issues  of  the 
Virginia  Colony  itself  were  more 
exacerbated  by  the  month.  There 
must  have  been  serious 
thought— emd  earnest,  if  private, 
discussion— by  the  Trustees  that 
this  new  foundation,  given  all  the 
circumstances  of  1775,  might 
become  the  victim  of  the  very 
forces  and  counter-forces  that  led 
to  its  conception. 

Obviously  the  College  needed 
friends  in  high  places.  Where  better 
to  turn  than  to  the  personal 
connections  of  those  who  had 
brought  the  College  into  being? 
This  is  not  the  place  for  an 
extended  exercise  in 
prosopography,  though  that 
method  of  revealing  the  truth  of 
history  is  certainly  the  most  fruitful 
for  understanding  so  much  in  the 
life  of  Hampden-Sydney  as  well  as 
of  other  institutions.  But  indulge 
me  as  I  produce  a  few  of  the  most 
pertinent  facts— facts  which  will  at 
last  lead  us  to  Mr.  Patrick  Henry. 

Of  the  thirteen  Trustees  elected 
on  2  February  1775,  two  (Thomas 
Read  and  Paul  Carrington,  of 
Charlotte  County)  had  been 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  May,  1765,  when  Mr.  Henry  first 


took  his  seat  there;  for  various 
reasons  involving  personal  and 
political  community  of  interest,  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  cordial 
relations  developed.  Two  other 
members  of  that  House,  a 
Carrington  and  a  Nash,  were  related 
to  Board  members;  other  Board 
members  knew  Mr.  Henry  in  their 
contexts.  For  that  matter,  another 
member  of  the  1765  House,  the 
delegate  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  if  you  please,  was  Mann 
Page,  of  the  Page  family  which  has 
figured  in  Hampden-Sydney  affairs 
to  the  present  day  (Mrs.  Frank 
Stoddert  Johns  is  a  Page).  We  need 
not— and  especially  without  the  aid 
of  a  blackboard— pursue  the  matter 
of  the  abundant  connections 
between  Mr.  Henry  and  persons 
involved  with  Hampden-Sydney  in 
its  earliest  days.  The  personnel,  the 
opportunities,  and  the  intriguing 
nature  of  the  venture  may  be  taken 
for  granted. 

We  know  that  sometime  between 
3  February  1775  and  the  end  of 
that  year  Mr.  Henry  was  elected 
(presumably  not  by  cooptation)  a 
Trustee;  the  minutes  of  the 
Hanover  Presbytery,  which  are  not 
available  to  me,  will  reveal  on 
exactly  what  date.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Morrison  verified  at  least  the  year 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  long 
ago.  James  Madison,  then  but  24 
and  a  1771  graduate  of  Princeton, 
whose  brother  William  was  a 
member  of  the  Hampden-Sydney 
class  of  1778,  was  also  elected  in 
1775;  I  imagine  both  men  were 
elected  at  the  same  stated  meeting 
of  Presbytery.  Curiously,  no 
biography  of  Mr.  Henry  mentions 
his  connection  with  the  College  and 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  College 
in  his  extant  published  papers.  But 
one  must  remember  that  Mr.  Henry 
was  not  ideally  situated  for  formal 
correspondence  during  most  of 
1775,  being  Captain  of  the  Hanover 


Volunteers  and  Colonel  of  the  First 
Virginia  Regiment,  in  this  fateful 
year  of  the  Gunpowder  Expedition. 

That  Mr.  Henry  would  be 
immediately  thought  of  as  naturally 
sympathetic  and  potentially  helpful 
to  the  College  scarcely  needs 
argument.  His  background  and 
career  to  date,  identifying  him  by 
birth  (in  1736  in  Hanover  County) 
and  residence  (by  1775  in  Hanover 
and  Louisa  Counties)  with 
n  on- Tidewater  elements;  his 
anti-clerical  bent  (exhibited  so 
dramatically  in  1763  in  the  Parsons' 
Cause),  and  his  outspoken  political 
views  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  from  1765  to  1774  and 
in  his  brief  sojourn  in  the 
Continental  Congress  of 
1774-1775,  along  with  what  his 
friends  in  Southside  Virginia  knew 
of  his  ability  and  his  promise— all 
these  factors  pointed  to  him  as  a 
natural  friend  at  court. 
Significantly  enough,  in  1775  his 
first  wife  died;  in  1777,  during  the 
second  of  three  successive  annual 
terms  as  governor,  he  married 
Dorothea  Dandridge,  a  lady  with 
interesting  family  connections  for 
Hampden-Sydney 's  purposes.  In 
1779,  after  his  third  term  as 
governor,  Mr.  Henry  removed  to 
'Leatherwood'  in  newly  established 
Henry  County  and  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly, 
serving  prominently  in  that  body 
until  1784.  In  June  of  1783  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Charter  was 
finally  granted,  containing  an 
unusual  and,  to  my  mind, 
Henryesque  sentence  which  it  is  my 
opinion  Mr.  Henry  wrote;  but  more 
of  this  in  a  moment. 

From  December,  1777  until 
December,  1782,  there  were  no 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  which  we  have  records,  except 
presumably  an  'executive 
committee'  or  minimum-quorum 
one    in     1779    to    formalize    the 
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succession  of  John  Blair  Smitii, 
aged  24,  to  the  presidency  in  relief 
of  his  brother,  who  returned  to  the 
faculty  of  (and  eventually  assumed 
the  presidency  of)  Princeton.  The 
war,  obviously,  had  disturbed 
normal  operations  here  as 
elsewhere.  An  earlier  petition  for  a 
charter,  submitted  in  September  of 
1776,  was  shelved  in  the  press  of 
the  General  Assembly's  urgent  and 
often  hastily  conducted  business, 
and  was  formally  withdrawn  by  the 
Trustees  on  11  April  1777.  This 
attempt  must  have  failed  because  of 
weighty  causes;  after  till,  Mr.  Henry 
had  been  Governor  since  14  June 
1776,  and  both  Prince  Edward 
delegates  as  well  as  two  others  were 
also  Trustees!  There  are  two 
possible  ready  explanations  for  the 
failure  to  grant  a  charter;  either  or 
both  might  have  been  the  case:  the 
General  Assembly  did  not  want  to 
charter  an  institution  it  could  not, 
in  wartime,  guarantee  support, 
siarvival,  or  protection  for;  or 
cautious  men  might  have  suggested 
that  an  institution  newly  cheirtered 
by  the  "revolutionary  government 
of  Virginia"  would  be  too  choice  a 
target  for  loyalist  zealots  or  British 
troops.  But  now  the  war  was  over 
and  on  19  December  1782  the 
Board  again  appointed  a  committee 
to  present  the  College's  case  to  the 
Assembly.  Mr.  Henry  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  one 
assumes  in  a  shrewd  and  astute 
move  by  the  Board;  for  it  is  reliably 
recorded  that  the  new  President 
Smith,  General  Robert  Lawson,  and 
Mr.  Henry  were  the  prime  movers 
in  securing  the  Charter,  which  the 
committee  reported  granted  on  5 
June  1783;  its  effective  date  is  28 
June  1783.  That  Charter  contains 
as  its  last  sentence  the  following, 
which  I  intuitively— no  one  can 
prove  anything  of  the  kind— sense 
came  substantially  from  Mr. 
Henry's  pen  at  the  time  of  the  1776 
petition: 
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...in  order  to  preserve  in 
the  minds  of  the  students 
that  sacred  love  and 
attachment  which  they 
should  ever  bear  to  the 
principles  of  the  present 
glorious  revolution,  the 
greatest  care  and  caution 
shall  be  used  in  electing 
such  professors  and 
masters,  to  the  end  that 
no  person  shall  be  so 
elected  unless  the 
uniform  tenor  of  his 
conduct  manifests  to  the 
world  his  sincere 
affection  for  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the 
United  States  of 
America. 

Let  us  jump  ahead  for  a  moment 
to  glimpse  the  rest  of  Mr.  Henry's 
movements  before  returning  to  the 


campus  for  some  sobering 
information.  Mr.  Henry  served  as 
governor  again  for  two  terms,  1785 
and  1786,  and  in  1786  from  Henry 
County  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Worsham,  reputedly  so  that  his  sons 
might  the  more  conveniently  attend 
Hampden-Sydney  (and  six  would 
do  so,  spread  from  the  class  of 
1789  to  that  of  1813).  In  1787  he 
was  asked  to  serve  as  Virginia 
delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and,  as  we  all  know, 
vigorously  declined— more  of  this 
business  and  its  ramifications  for 
the  College  in  a  moment.  In  1788 
he  formally  set  up  a  law  office  at 
Prince  Edward  Courthouse;  but  in 
1794  he  moved  for  the  last  time,  to 
his  beloved  Red  Hill  in  Charlotte 
County.  The  effort  made  to  placate 
the  arch-opponent  of  the  Union 
may  be  judged  by  observing  that  in 
the  five  years  before  his  death  in 


1799  he  was  solicited 
unsuccessfully  to  accept  election  or 
appointment  as  United  States 
Senator,  Minister  to  Spain, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  U.  S., 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  Minister  to  France! 

But  let  us  return  to  the  College. 
A.  J.  Morrison,  without  citing 
evidence,  calls  Patrick  Henry  John 
Blair  Smith's  'old  friend'.  Certainly 
Smith  had  demonstrated  solid 
revolutionary  spirit  in  organizing 
the  boys  of  Hampden-Sydney  as  a 
military  company,  drilling  them, 
and  leading  them  off  twice  to  wsur. 
But  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Henry,  in  spite  of  his  early 
work  and  putative  friendship  with 
Smith  during  the  Charter-getting 
episode,  developed  an  intense 
dislike  for  this  self-willed,  young, 
fervent  preacher- 
educator-politician.  For  one  thing, 
in  1785,  in  the  General  Assembly 
debate  over  the  highly  controversial 
Assessments  Bill,  which  Mr.  Henry 
strongly  favored.  President  Smith 
appeared  and  orated  vehemently 
against  it— speaking  for  three  days! 
We  need  not  tarry  with  this 
incident,  but  may  proceed  to 
another,  more  significant 
confrontation  that  took  place  on 
home  ground  in  1788.  Late  in  1787 
the  proposed  United  States 
Constitution  had  been  submitted  to 
the  States,  and  the  Virginia 
Convention  to  ratify  or  reject  the 
document  was  to  meet  in  1788. 
The  troubledness  in  the  Virginia 
pot  occasioned  by  this  issue  is  well 
described  by  R.  A.  Rutland  in  his 
The  Ordeal  of  the  Constitution. 
James  Madison,  in  a  letter  to 
George  Washington,  said  that  he 
thought  Henry  had  declined 
election  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia 
deliberately  in  order  to  be  able  to 
oppose  its  work— and  this 
expectation  was  richly  justified. 

In  the  great  public  discussion  of 


the  new  Constitution,  President 
Smith  early  became  a  leading  public 
advocate  of  adoption.  Friction  was 
inevitable.  In  February,  1788,  at 
the  Spring  Sessions  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  a  usual  scene  for  various 
political  activity,  Mr.  Henry 
announced  at  Worsham  his 
candidacy  for  delegate  to  the 
Virginia  convention,  pledging  to 
work  against  the  adoption. 
President  Smith  was  the  expected 
candidate  of  the  pro-adoption 
forces,  but  could  not  be  present  to 
make  a  speech,  having  been  called 
to  visit  a  dying  woman  near  Briery 
Church.  An  anecdote  attributed  to 
Hugh  Blair  Grigsby  has  it  that 
someone  in  the  crowd  asked  Mr. 
Henry  why  he  had  not  gone  to 
Philadelphia  to  the  Convention  and 
helped  make  a  good  Constitution 
instead  of  sitting  at  home  and 
carping;  to  which  Mr.  Henry 
replied,  "I  smelt  a  rat".  At  any  rate, 
there  was  no  formal  rebuttal  to  Mr. 
Henry.  But  a  young  relative  of 
President  Smith,  a  student  at  the 
College,  took  down  a  text  of 
Henry's  speech  in  longhand.  Later, 
at  a  'speaking'  in  the  College  Hall, 
attended  by  students  and  faculty, 
one  boy  gave  Mr.  Henry's  speech 
and  another  gave  Smith's  'reply', 
and  a  general  defense  of  the 
Constitution!  Unhappily,  Mr. 
Henry  was  also  present.  He 
objected  to  the  procedure  violently 
to  President  Smith;  Smith  archly 
remonstrated  that  the  only  possible 
objection  would  be  that  the 
transcript  of  Henry's  courthouse 
remarks  was  wrong.  Mr.  Henry 
complained  that  (a)  the  subject  was 
'abruptly  introduced',  (b)  the  reply 
was  offensively  tart,  and  (c)  that 
the  incident  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  embarrass  him  before  a 
large  audience.  Mr.  Henry 
thereupon  adopted  that  most 
time-honored  and  dignified  course 
for  one  whom  a  preacher  has 
offended;    he    stopped     going    to 


church.  Previously  he  had  attended 
services  at  Briery,  where  Smith 
regularly  preached.  From  the 
notorious  'speaking'  developed  the 
currently  still  active  Union 
Philanthropic  Literary  Society  of 
the  College. 

Mr.  Henry  was  elected  to  attend 
the  Convention.  He  spoke  on 
seventeen  of  the  22  days  that  body 
met,  often  three  times  a  day;  once, 
five  times;  and  once  eight— and  one 
day  he  gave  a  speech  which  lasted 
seven  hours!  The  bitterness 
between  him  and  Smith  did  not 
decrease;  Smith  said  this  of  Henry 
in  a  letter  to  James  Madison  dated 
12  June  1788: 

Before  the  constitution 
appeared,  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  artfully 
prepared  against  it;  so 
that  all  opposition  at  the 
election  of  delegates  to 
consider  it  was  in  vain. 
That  gentleman  (Patrick 
Henry)  has  descended  to 
lower  artifices  and 
managament  on  the 
occasion  than  I  thought 
him  capable  of... if  Mr. 
Innes  has  shown  you  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Henry  to 
his  constituents  which  I 
sent  to  him,  you  will  see 
something  of  the  method 
he  has  taken  to  diffuse 
his  poison.. ..It  grieves  me 
to  see  such  great  natural 
talents  abused  to  such 
purposes. 

The  Constitution  passed,  but  Mr. 
Henry  won  on  the  question  of 
adding  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

Now  on  3  July  1788  President 
Smith  informed  the  Board  that  he 
intended  to  move  in  November  to 
his  plantation  and  devote  less  time 
to  College  business;  he  offered  to 
resign  if  they  desired ;  his  plans  were 
to  come  to  the  College  three  days  a 
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week  to  teach  the  Senior  Class. 
Drury  Lacy  was  elected 
Vice-President  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  College,  the 
resignation  being  declined.  On  2 
July  1789  President  Smith 
officially  resigned  as  of  1 
October— but  in  fact  he  stayed  on 
until  1791;  Lacy  served  as  Acting 
President  until  1796.  Why  did 
Smith  resign?  We  cannot  pursue 
this  matter  here,  but  the  driving 
force  in  Smith's  life  since  1787  had 
been  the  Great  Revival  which  began 
in  that  year  with  enormous 
consequences  for  the  College,  the 
South,  and  the  country.  Mr.  Smith 
encouraged  the  religious  activities 
of  certain  zealous  students,  even 
giving  them  the  use  of  his  home,  in 
addition  to  College  rooms,  for  their 
meetings.  The  College  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  sectarian  stamp;  many 
students,  patrons  and  parents  were 
highly  displeased:  William  Henry 
Harrison's  father  removed  him  from 
the  College.  Mr.  Henry  would  most 
assuredly  be  among  the  incensed. 
On  1  March  1790  Smith  told  the 
Board  that 

a  report  has  been 
circulated  charging  the 
officers  of  the  College 
with  taking  unfair  and 
underhanded  methods  to 
prose  lite  (sic)  the 
students  to  a  particular 
sect. 

On  16  March,  five  students  were 
examined  by  the  Board  on  the 
matter,  with  negative  results.  There 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Henry  was  one  of  those  who  were 
circulating  the  report.  President 
Smith  had  to  go ! 

In  1789  Mr.  Henry  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  a  four-man 
committee  to  find  a  new  president. 
On  18  October  1791  he  was  present 
for    the    first    time    at    a    Board 


meeting    and    voted    to    offer    the 
presidency   to   WiUiam  Graham  of 
Rockbridge  County,  a  minister  and 
one  greatly  interested  in  theological 
education;   he   was   widely   knowTi 
and   respected   for  his  ability  and 
apparently     some     people    offered 
money     to     Hampden-Sydney     on 
condition       that       he       become 
president.    Negotiations    vnth    Mr. 
Graham  continued  into  1792,  when 
he  declined  the  offer.  Two  points 
need  to  be  made  here.   First,  this 
meeting  in  1791,  after  sixteen  years 
as  a  Trustee,  was  indeed  the  first 
Mr.  Henry  attended;  this  must  not 
be  construed  as  a  sign  of  lack  of 
interest  or  of  negligence  on  his  part. 
Fully-attended     meetings     of    the 
Board   were   rare   then,   and  those 
whose  names  invariably  appear  as 
present  obviously  constituted  a  sort 
of        executive-committee-with- 
power-to-act.  The  term  "Board"  is 
used   ambivalently.   We  think  that 
not  all  members  were  expected  to 
attend;    they   may   not   even   have 
been    notified    of    meetings.    The 
relatively    inactive    members    gave 
their  dignity,  and  their  services  as 
needed,  to  the  College's  interests. 
Secondly,       Mr.       Henry's       clear 
advocacy        of       Mr.        Graham 
demonstrates     that     he     was    not 
anti-religious,    as    some   allege;   his 
paramount  concern  in  all  matters, 
political,        religious,        and 
Hampden-Sydney,     was    individual 
freedom      of      choice.      He      saw 
President  Smith,  for  all  his  charm 
and  ability  as  a  preacher,  for  all  his 
devotion      to      the     revolutionary 
cause,  as  an  enemy  of  freedom  of 
choice,  the  indispensable  ingredient 
of  individual   liberty.  Mr.   Henry's 
confidence    in    the    institution    is 
amply  demonstrated  by  sending  the 
sons  of  both  his  marriages  to  the 
College  in  these  troubled  times  of 
the  1780's  and  1790's. 

Mr.     Henry     must     have     been 
concerned  with  getting  the  College 


some  of  the  bounty  of  the  escheats 
which  were  still  being  allotted  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
spoke  for  a  College  share  in  the 
assets  of  the  James  River 
Navigation  Company— but  these 
went  to  Washington  and  Lee.  This 
area  of  activity  is  necessarily 
impossible  to  reconstruct  except  by 
inference,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
evidence.  Perhaps  the  political 
powers  in  the  General  Assembly, 
now  full  of  pro-Constitution  men, 
had  no  interest  in  helping 
Hampden-Sydney  as  a  result  of  the 
departure  of  John  Blair  Smith,  the 
fiery  Unionist  who,  appropriately, 
in  1795  became  the  president  of 
Union  College;  his  bitter 
relationship  with  Henry  would  have 
been  well-known,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  resignation  and 
departure  for  the  North  might  have 
had  much  read  into  them.  The 
whole  episode  deserves  much  more 
study. 

Mr.  Henry  died  at  Red  Hill  in 
1799.  His  place  on  the  Board  was 
not  filled  until  1803,  another 
testimony  to  the  more  casual 
nature  of  Board  membership  in 
those  days. 

John  L.  Brinkley 
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General  Assembly  Passes 
Tuition  Assistance  Loan  Act 


The  Council  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Virginia  (CICV) 
has  been  initially  successful  in  an  appeal  to  the  1972  General 
Assembly  to  establish  a  tuition  assistance  program  for  Virginia 
students  who  attend  private  colleges  in  the  state. 

The  legislation  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  earlier 
this  year,  and  creates  for  students  a  financial  aid  program 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Tuition  Assistance  Loan  Act. 

The  CICV  had  appealed  for  legislation  which  would  provide 
approximately  $800  per  student,  a  figure  based  upon  the 
annual  operating  costs  per  student  at  a  selected  group  of  state 
institutions  of  higher  educaUon  in  1969-70.  However,  actual 
tuition  assistance  will  be  limited  when  the  program  begins  in 
the  1972-73  academic  year,  since  only  $225,000  was 
appropriated  for  that  first  year.  A  CICV  official  has  estimated 
that  the  funds  allocated  will  provide  some  5600  grants  of 
$40.00  in  1972-73  for  freshman  students. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid,  students  must  be  bona-fide  residents 
of  Virginia,  and  the  institutions  must  be  in  the  category  of 
accredited,  degree  granting,  private  and  non-profit,  except 
those  whose  primary  purpose  is  religious  or  theological 
education.  A  student's  eligibility  for  aid  would  be  limited  to 
only  four  years. 

Some  of  the  rationale  behind  the  original  proposal  relates 
to  a  continuing  financial  struggle  of  the  small  private  college, 
and  to  the  economic  burden  which  is  placed  upon  a  student 
and  his  family  when  the  student  chooses  to  enter  a  private 
college. 

In  a  CICV  booklet  published  last  November,  part  of  the 
rationale  states  that: 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  consistently 
followed  a  policy  of  providing  education  to  students  in 
its  public  institutions  at  a  cost  to  the  student  that  is 
substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  operation  per  student 
of  a  given  college.  The  difference  is  a  state-appropriated 
subsidy  for  each  of  the  nearly  100,000  students  on 
public  campuses  during  1969-70.  Included  in  this  figure 
are  the  students  from  out-of-state,  as  they  also  receive  a 
substantial  subsidy  from  the  Commonwealth.  For 
Virginia  students  attending  26  public  colleges  similar  to 
the  26  private  institutions,  this  subsidy  amounted  to 
sHghtly  more  than  $800  per  student;  tuition  charges  at 
the  public  colleges  averaged  only  $301,  compared  with 
the  $1,585  average  tuition  for  the  private  colleges. 

"It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  Virginia  student 
who  chooses  to  attend  one  of  the  State's  26  private 
institutions  not  only  accepts  a  tuition  burden  that  is 
four  times  greater  on  the  average  than  that  charged  at 


comparable  state  colleges,  but  this  student  foregoes  the 

State  subsidy   from  Virginia  tax  revenues  that  would 

have  supported  him  in  attendance  at  a  public  institution. 

"Because  more  and  more  young  Virginians  and  their 

families  are   unprepared   to  accept  such  an  economic 

imbalance,     many     are     abandoning     private     higher 

education  and  turning  to  the  public  institution.  Thus, 

they   become  a   part   of  the   demand  for  operational 

support  and  capital  outlay  that  the  State  colleges  are 

making  upon  the  General  Assembly.  They  consequently 

leave  vacant  in  the  private  institutions  physical  facilities 

already  in  existence,  deprive  these  colleges  of  tuition 

income,  and  create  pressures  for  these  institutions  to 

reduce,  perhaps  even  curtail  their  academic  enterprise." 

Although    it    is    unknown    how    much    money    will    be 

appropriated  in  successive  years,  and  a  court  test  must  still  be 

made  become  the  new  law  can  become  effective,  the  tuition 

assistance     program     could     have     beneficial     effects     for 

Hampden-Sydney  and  the  other  private  colleges  in  Virginia. 

Hampden-Sydney  has  not  suffered  an  enrollment  decline  in 
the  past  several  years  and  this  year  applications  for  admission 
are  up  20%  over  the  previous  year.  Too,  the  College  is  not 
operating  with  a  deficit,  as  many  similar  private  colleges  are 
both  in  Virginia  and  in  other  states. 

However,  even  mth  this  income  being  devoted  to  narrowing 
the  gap  between  tuition  charges  and  the  actual  costs  of 
education,  the  new  bill  will  not  represent  a  windfall  of  new 
wealth  for  the  private  college. 

Dr.  Reveley  said  of  the  program,  "The  increasing  disparity 
between  the  cost  of  attending  a  public  or  a  private  college  has 
thrust  an  enrollment  problem  on  the  private  sector.  The 
Virginia  Assembly's  action  in  authorizing  a  tuition  assistance 
program  can  do  much  to  alleviate  this  problem  which 
threatens  the  very  survival  of  some  institutions.  Preserving  the 
private  sector  has  many  values,  not  the  least  of  which  for  the 
state  is  the  relative  economy  for  the  state  in  educating 
twenty-five  percent  of  its  student  population." 

Mr.  D.  A.  Holden,  a  CICV  official,  said  "We  are  very 
pleased  with  this  landmark  legislation.  It  should  in  time  prove 
most  beneficial  to  Virginia  students  wanting  to  attend  private 
colleges  by  giving  them  a  real  assist  toward  freedom  of  choice. 
It  v*rill  also  ease  the  burden  on  the  tax-paying,  middle  income 
families."  He  also  noted  that  a  court  test  concerning 
constitutionality  of  the  new  bill  is  contemplated. 

By  adopting  the  legislation,  Virginia  joins  29  other  states 
which  aid  private  higher  education  through  tuition  assistance 
or  other  programs. 
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Alumni  Executive  Committee  Meets 


New  Officers,  Members  are  Nominated 


A  slate  of  officers  and  four  new  members  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association  Executive 
Committee  were  nominated  for  election  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Committee  and  Alumni 
Chapter  Presidents  on  April  3. 

Proposed  officers  for  1973  who  will  be  voted  on 
during  the  annual  Homecoming  Meeting  in  October 
are  R.  Bryan  Grinnan,  III,  Norfolk,  president, 
Richard  C.  Edmunds,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Richmond, 
and  Charles  M.  Guthridge,  secretary,  also  of 
Richmond. 

Nominated  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  January,  1973  to  January,  1976  are 
Norwood  Davis  '63,  Richmond,  Willette  LeHew  '57, 
Norfolk,  Philip  D.  Rome  '68,  Richmond,  and  James  I. 
Slaydon,  Jr.  '54,  Roanoke.  The  four  will  also  be 
voted  on  during  the  October  meeting. 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  Committee  attended 
the  meeting  and  received  written  reports  and 
comments  from  members  of  the  College's 
administrative  staff. 


Items  of  business  were  discussed  and  approved  by 
the  Committee,  including  changes  to  the 
Constitution,  formation  of  a  President's  Club  for 
alumni  donors,  and  approval  of  a  new  policy  of 
pubhshing  only  new  club  members  in  THE  RECORD. 
The  rationale  behind  the  new  policy  was  to  publish 
an  Annual  Report  and  Alumni  Honor  Roll  in  October 
which  will  incorporate  a  full  listing  of  club  members, 
alumni  contributors,  and  other  donors  to  the  College. 

Alumni  Director  Joe  Trotter  '35  reported  during 
the  meeting  that  91%  of  the  alumni  fund 
contributions  last  year  came  from  club  members.  He 
also  reported  that  alumni  will  have  one  of  the  most 
significant  challenges  in  the  history  of  the  annual 
alumni  fund  as  the  result  of  the  current  matching  gift 
challenge  which  has  been  offered  by  an  anonymous 
friend  of  the  College. 

In  further  action.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Wiseman,  III  '41, 
president,  appointed  three  alumni  to  serve  on  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  a  group  insurance 
program  for  alumni. 
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Constitution 

of  the 

Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Published  below  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association,  with  changes  which 
were  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  on  April  3,  1972.  The 
Constitution,  with  the  changes,  will  be  voted  upon  during  the 
Homecoming  meeting  in  October. 


ARTICLE  I-NAME 
This    Association    shall    be    known    by    the 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION.' 


'THE 


ARTICLE  II-OBJECTIVES 
The  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  Association  are  to 
promote  at  all  times  the  general  welfare  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  and  to  this  end  maintain  the  good  will  of  all  former 
students  toward  the  College  and  their  comradeship  toward 
each  other.  In  ceirrying  out  these  general  purposes,  the 
Association  shall  strive  at  all  times  to  provide  and  maintain 
close  contact  between  the  members  of  this  Association  and  the 
College,  its  Trustees,  faculty,  and  students. 

ARTICLE  III-MEMBERSHIP 
Any  person  who  has  been  a  matriculated  student  at  the 
College,  or  has  been  a  member  of  its  faculty.  Board  of 
Trustees,  or  has  been  the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  College,  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  unless  he 
specifically  requests  that  he  no  longer  be  considered  an 
alumnus. 

ARTICLE  IV-PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 
All  members  shall  hold  membership  in  the  general 
Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
shall  be  organized  into  local  chapters  based  upon  geographic 
divisions  of  cities,  towns  and  other  local  groupings.  Each  such 
chapter  shall  consist  of  five  or  more  members  who  shall  elect 
their  own  officers  to  serve  a  two-year  term  and  adopt  such 
by-laws  as  they  may  wish  not  inconsistent  with  this 
constitution. 

ARTICLE  V-OFFICERS 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
a  Vice-President,  and  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI-EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  which  shall 
constitute  the  governing  board  of  the  Association,  and  which 
shall  consist  of  the  officers  elected  pursuant  to  Article  V  plus 
twelve  members  elected  for  terms  of  three  years.  The  President 
of  the  Student  Body  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Alumni 
Chapters  are  to  be  voting  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  vested  with  full 
authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  all  matters 
when  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  is  not  in  session. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  on  call  of  the  President 
no  less  than  twice  a  year,  preferably  in  the  spring  and  at 
Homecoming. 


ARTICLE  VII-DUES 
There  shall  be  no  dues  for  membership  in  the  Association; 
however,  member  participation  in  the  annual  alumni  fund  shall 
at  all  times  be  encouraged.  Local  chapters  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  dues  of  their  members  to  cover  their  own  expense 
by  resolution  or  by-laws  adopted  by  such  local  chapter. 

ARTICLE  VIII-ANNUAL  MEETING 
A  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  annually  at  the 
College  during  Homecoming. 

ARTICLE  IX-STANDING  COMMITTEES 
The   folloviring  standing  committees  with  a  chairman  and 
co-chairman    shall    be    appointed    by    the    President    of   the 
Association: 

1.  Alumni  Fund 

2.  Chapter  Organization  and  Activity 

3.  Student  R«Cruitment 

4.  Special  Events 

5.  Class  Organization 

ARTICLE  X-SELECT  COMMITTEES 
The  President  may  also  report  such  select  or  temporary 
committees  as  he  deems  necessary,  and  the  chairman  of  each 
such  committee  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and  participate  as  a 
non-voting  member  of  all  meetings  of  the  Association  during 
the  time  his  committee  is  in  existence. 

ARTICLE  XI-ALUMNI  OFFICE 
The  alumni  office  shall  be  maintained  on  the  College 
campus  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Alumni 
Relations,  which  office  shall  be  responsible  for  maintenance  of 
files  and  records,  and  in  other  respects  serve  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

ARTICLE  XII-FINANCIAL 
All  funds  from  the  alumni  and  from  the  Annual  Alumni 
Fund  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  business  office  for  the  use  of 
the  College  and  as  its  Trustees  and  Administration  may  deem 
proper.  Requests  or  suggestions  that  funds  be  raised  by  the 
Alumni  Association  for  designated  purposes  or  that  funds 
already  in  hand  be  used  for  designated  purposes  must  be 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  Xni-BY-LAWS 
By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Executive  Committee 
may  be  adopted  and  thereafter  amended  by  it  from  time  to 
time,  but  By-Laws  so  adopted  shall  be  published  in  THE 
RECORD  and  shall  be  subject  to  revision  or  revocation  at  the 
next  general  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XIV-CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
Changes  in  this  constitution  may  be  amended  by  mail  ballot 
submitted    to    the    general    membership    by    the    Executive 
Committee.    A    two-thirds    vote    of   the    returned    ballots   is 
necessary  for  a  change  in  the  by-laws. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1972 


cum  laude 


sununa  cum  laude 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Bruce  Campbell  Ainslie 
Fred  Stephen  Alexander 
William  Fawcett  Banner 
Maurice  John  Barrett,  Jr. 
Timothy  Edgeworth  Bird 
Charles  Whiting  Bishop 
James  Richburg  Blandford 
Clyde  HUl  Bond 
Sidney  Monroe  Bounds 
David  Marshall  Branch 
Andrew  Dickinson  Bridgforth 
Ernest  Thompson  Brown 
Frederick  Manville  Bruner 
Stephen  Arthur  Bryant 
James  Porter  Buchanan,  Jr. 
William  Torrence  Bush 
Francis  Clay  Butterworth 
Royal  Eubank  Cabell 
Kenneth  Marvin  Catlett 
Michael  Spruce  Christian 
William  Curtis  Colebum,  III 
Richard  Garrett  Cook 
WilUam  Robert  Dacey,  Jr. 
Edward  Causey  Davis,  Jr. 
Robert  John  Dewsbury,  IV 
Nicholas  John  Dombalis,  III 
Frederick  Lee  Donaldson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  Charles  Eastwood 
James  Ronald  Ennis 
Harry  Gustav  Fish,  III 
Garrett  Thornton  Ford 
John  Douglas  Fry,  Jr. 
Gerald  Norman  Fulks 
Mark  Mintford  Gambill 
Alexemder  Calder  Graham 
James  Morton  Graves,  III 
James  Robert  Harris,  III 
Hartwell  Harrison 
Samuel  Devereaux  Hathaway,  Jr. 
Eugene  Welch  Hickok,  Jr. 
Bruce  Bond  Hopkins 
Harold  Lyman  Hughey,  Jr. 
John  WiUiam  Humphries 
Frank  Taylor  Hyde,  Jr. 
Foster  Powell  Johann,  Jr. 
Granville  Woodworth  Johnson 
Gregg  King  Jones 

Joseph  Anderson  Kincaid,  Jr.       magna  cum  laude 
Harry  Robertson  King 
Robert  David  King 
John  Willard  Kirk,  III 
Edward  Leroy  Koffenberger,  Jr. 
Howard  Randolph  Laird 
Robert  Moncure  Lamond 
Chaffraix  Andre  Lelong,  Jr. 
Micheal  Anthony  Linsky 
Clyde  Melvin  Long 
Robert  Clifton  Long,  Jr. 
John  Edward  Maddux 
John  Robert  Marks 
Frank  Johnson  McCarthy 
Thornton  Withers  McNeal 
Walter  Winfield  MiUer,  III 

Tommy  Lewis  Moore  magna  cum  laude 

George  Aubrey  Munford,  Jr. 

Thomas  Leroy  Murphey  magna  cum  laude 

Walter  Barrett  Nichols 
Edward  Bamford  Norfleet 
Daniel  Vincent  Patrick  O'Connor 
Thomas  Curtis  Overton 


summa  cum  laude 
Jr.       summa  cum  laude 


cum  laude 


Alexandria,  Va. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Rice,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Tazewell,  Va. 

Powhatan,  Va. 

Chesapeake,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Danville,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 

Seabrook,  Md. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Blackstone,  Va. 

Lexington,  Va, 

Alexandria,  Va, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Leesburg,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Farmvllle,  Va. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Welch,  W.  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Hampton,  Va. 

Winchester,  Va. 

Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Greeneville,  Tenn. 

Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Newark  Dela. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Racine,  W.  Va. 

Concord,  N.  C. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Kenbridge,  Va. 

Capron,  Va. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Rustburg,  Va. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Chester,  Va. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


John  Willard  Payne,  III 
Steven  WilUam  Pearson 
Allen  Hollis  Peer 
Frank  Deekens  Pendleton 
Douglas  Frank  Perry 
David  Randolph  Price 
Dan  Martin  Richardson,  Jr. 
Joseph  Michael  Rose 
Eric  Paul  Rotondo 
Joseph  Taylor  Samuels,  Jr. 
Conrad  Frederick  Sauer,  IV 
Robert  Hoyt  Sells 
Marlon  Francis  Setliff 
Stephen  Curtis  Shackelford 
David  Wayne  Shelor 
Steven  Frederick  Shreckhise 
Lawrence  Russell  Smith 
Jack  Graham  Spence,  Jr. 
Edward  Morris  Spratley,  Jr. 
Vaughan  Stanley 
William  Francis  St.  Clair 
Gervas  Storrs  Taylor,  III 
Robert  Wilson  Tedrow 
Stephen  Brinckerhoff  Thomas 
John  Calvin  Thompson 
William  Henry  Thurmond 
Arthur  Gordon  Van  Ness,  III 
Isaac  ToU  Van  Patten,  IV 
Barry  George  Walter 
William  Walter  Watson 
Peter  Jonathan  Weyland 
Alphonso  Vance  White 
Edwin  Carter  Whitley 
Stephen  Henderson  Wiley 
Richard  Emerson  Wilkins 
Robert  Bruce  Williams 
Martin  Randolph  WiUis 
Willis  Lee  Wilson 
Richard  Fielden  Young 
George  English  Younger 


summa  cum  laude 


magna  cum  laude 


summa  cum  laude 
magna  cum  laude 


summa  cum  laude 
magna  cum  laude 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


John  Gerard  Augustowski 
Bruce  Christian  Berger 
John  Decker  Butzner,  III 
Wilson  Sidney  Comer,  Jr. 
Tony  Dale  Curtis 
Michael  Jennings  Davis 
Craig  Alexander  DeAtley 
John  WiUiam  Dennis,  Jr. 
Ponziano  Paul  Ferraraccio 
WiUiam  Frederick  Genheimer,  III 
Charles  James  Geyer,  III 
Robert  Barksdale  Hamlett 
Thomas  Cooper  HounsheU 
Christopher  Frank  James 
Charles  Elroy  LleweUyn,  III 
Herbert  Ernest  Maxey,  Jr. 
Robert  AUen  May 
Peter  Hoover  McEachem 
Gary  Fiddler  McKay 
Harry  Edmund  Mitchell,  Jr. 
Joseph  Lee  Nelson,  III 
Marshall  Lee  Nero 
Barry  Newton  Parsley 
Vance  Cutler  Shields 
Larry  Francis  Smith 
David  Andrew  Taylor 
Herbert  Tyler  Taylor,  III 
Wallace  Taylor  Van  Nortwick 


cum  laude 
magna  cum  laude 
summa  cum  laude 

cum  laude 


summa  cum  laude 


cum  laude 


magna  cum  laude 


cum  laude 


NorfoUc,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Woodstock,  Va. 

WytheviUe,  Va, 

Hampton,  Va. 

DanviUe,  Va, 

Richmond,  Va, 

Richmond,  Va. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Orange,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

LawrenceviUe,  Ga. 

DanviUe,  Va. 

Rocky  Point,  N.  C. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Weyers  Cave,  Va. 

Annandale,  Va, 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

TazeweU,  Va. 

NorfoUc,  Va, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Bristol,  Tenn. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Alexandria,  Va, 

Suffolk,  Va. 

Franklin,  Va. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Coutland,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Staunton,  Va. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Oxford,  N.  C. 

WiUiamston,  N.  C. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Bluefield,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Berwyn,  Pa. 

Blackstone,  Va. 

New  Market,  Va. 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Buckingham,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Concord,  N.  C. 

PurceUviUe,  Va. 

Havre  De  Grace,  Md. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Chesapeake,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Appomattox,  Va. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

JacksonviUe,  Fla. 
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Alumni  News 


Five  Receive  Special  Awards 
During  Commencement  Exercises 

An  alumnus,  a  professor,  and  three  graduating 
seniors  received  specitd  awards  during  commencement 
activities  at  the  College  on  May  29. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Hadleman,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1917,  was  presented  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the  College  by  an 
alumnus.  A  Winchester,  Va.,  farmer,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  president 
of  the  Virginia  Sand  and  Glass  Co.,  and  president  of 
Virginia  Loan  and  Thrift  Co. 

Dr.  Homer  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  received  the  William  H.  Cabell 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award.  Dr.  Smith  joined  the 
Hampden-Sydney  College  faculty  in  1964.  He 
received  the  B.A.  degree  from  Rice  University  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Oklahoma  State  University. 

Mr.  Craig  DeAtley,  a  graduating  senior  from 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  received  the  Algernon  Sydney 
Sullivan  Award  as  the  outstanding  member  of  his 
class  who  had  distinguished  himself  for  excellence  of 
character  and  service  to  his  fellows.  A  graduate  of 
Jefferson  High  School,  FaUs  Church,  he  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  DeAtley.  As  a  student,  he  was 
active  in  sports,  served  as  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
TIGER,  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
social  fraternity. 

Mr.  H.  Randolph  Laird,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
was  presented  the  Anna  Carrington  Harrison  Award 
for  outstanding  leadership.  A  graduate  of  Brunswick 
School,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  TIGER,  was  a 
member  of  Circle  K  service  club  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Student  Government  Association  this 
year.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Laird. 

Mr.  Tommy  L.  Moore  of  Rustburg,  received  the 
Gammon  Cup  in  recognition  of  character,  scholarship 
and  athletic  ability.  An  outstanding  athlete  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Board,  was  a  member  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  leadership  fraternity  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
this  year  was  named  to  "Outstanding  College  Athletes 
of  America."  He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Sandra 
Jean  Owen  of  Rustburg. 


R.  Archer  Hardy  '27 
Honored  At  Retirement 

R.  Archer  Hardy  '27  was  honored  early  this  year  by 
bankers,  employees,  close  friends  and  relatives  upon  his 
retirement  as  senior  vice  president  of  the  Blackstone  office  of 
Lynchburg's  Fidelity  National  Bank.  Mr.  Hardy  retired 
December  31  after  43  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Hardy  began  working  for  the  First  National  Bank  in 
1928  as  a  note  teller  and  worked  himself  up  to  the  position  of 
President  and  Trust  officer,  a  position  he  held  when  First 
National  merged  with  Fidelity  in  1965.  Before  entering  the 
banking  profession,  he  was  employed  with  Liggett-Myers 
Tobacco  Co.  in  Richmond,  and  with  the  State  Highway 
Department. 

A  graduate  of  Blackstone  High  School,  he  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Hampden-Sydney  in  1927.  He  was  editor  of  the 
"Tiger"  and  a  member  of  DDK  leadership  fraternity,  Sigma 
Upsilon  literary  society,  and  Kappa  Alpha  social  fraternity. 

Since  returning  to  Blackstone  to  make  his  home  Mr.  Hardy 
has  been  active  in  the  life  of  the  community.  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  Blackstone  Presbyterian  Church  for  30  years  from  1933 
to  1963,  and  is  now  an  elder  and  teacher  of  the  Men's  Bible 
Class.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Nottoway  County  Council  of 
Churches.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Rotary  Club,  was 
assistant  Scoutmaster  and  was  one  of  the  original  organizers  of 
the  Southside  Virginia  Wildlife  Association.  He  is  a  former 
member  and  president  of  the  Blackstone  Town  Council.  He 
has  also  been  active  in  the  Virginia  Bankers  Association, 
serving  on  a  number  of  committees. 

Mrs.  Hardy  is  the  former  Sue  Dunn  Sebrell  of  Southampton 
County.  They  have  one  son.  Rives  Sebrell  Hardy,  Instructor  in 
Math  and  Science  and  Dean  of  Admissions  at  St.  Christopher's 
School  in  Richmond. 
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CLASS  NEWS 


'06 

Former  Chief  Justice  John  W. 
Eggleston  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  Lt. 
Gov.  Henry  E.  Howell,  Jr. 

'09 

The  Wilsons-Hebron-Ford  Ruritan 
Club  recently  honored  F.  W.  Young 
with  a  32-year  perfect  attendance 
award.  Young,  a  charter  member  of 
the  club,  has  held  every  club  office 
and  served  on  every  committee. 

'25 

Among  recent  activities  of  Dr. 
William  C.  Barger  was  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  VI  World  Congress  of 
the  Deaf,  Paris,  France,  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  Florida  itinerary  for 
the  Japanese  delegation  attending  the 
International  Congress  of  Psyciatry  in 
Mexico  City. 

'34 

Edwin  E.  Bouldin  retired  in 
January  as  executive  vice  president  in 
charge  of  internal  administration  at 
First  Union  National  Bank, 
Winston-Salem. 

'35 

Joseph  T.  Trotter,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Placement  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  managers.  Hotel  Weyanoke  in 
Farmville. 

"The  Church  Before  the  Watching 
World"  is  the  title  of  the  Rev.  Francis 
A.  Schaeffer's  latest  book. 

'36 

Circuit  Court  Judge  D.  Carleton 
Mayes  has  won  re-election  to  another 
eight-year  term  as  judge  of  the  4th 
Judicial  Circuit. 

George  D.  Moffett,  Jr.  is  a  partner 
in  the  newly  formed  companies, 
Davies-Moffett  Company  and 
Davies-Moffett  International  of  Grosse 
Pointe  Farms,  Mich. 


'38 


The        Delta        Oil        Company, 


Petersburg,  Va.,  has  named  John  H. 
Temple  president.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  with  Delta,  he  serves  as  an 
officer  and  director  in  various 
enterprises. 

'42 

Harry  R.  Bouton  is  administrator  of 
Phoenix  General  Hospital,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  and  was  recently  appointed 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Regional 
Hospital  Council. 

'43 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  P.  Johns  is  currently 
chairman  of  St.  Christopher's  School's 
board  of  governors. 

'45 

The  Shenandoah  Bowl,  an  annual 
award  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc. 
travel  promotion  association,  was 
presented  to  Fred  W.  Walker. 

J.  Preston  Proffitt,  Jr.  is  presently 
employed  as  Regional  Counsel  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

'47 

C.  Bruce  Chandler  recently  became 
superintendent  of  Wythe  County 
Public  Schools  and  is  now  living  in 
Wytheville,  Va. 

Anthony  V.  Cerchiara  has  been 
appointed  associate  city  judge  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

'48 

Lawyers  Title  Insurance 
Corporation  in  Richmond  has 
announced  the  election  of  Marvin  C. 
Bowling,  Jr.  as  counsel  for  the 
company. 

'51 

John  C.  Hagan,  III  has  been  named 
to  the  governing  council  of  the 
Securities  Industry  Association. 

Recent 
promotions  by 
United 
Virginia 
Ba  nk/First 
National's 
board  in 
Lynchburg 
included  that 
of  Albert  S. 
Kemper,  III  to 
the  position  of  senior  vice  president 
and  trust  officer. 


B.  Franklin  Moomaw,  Jr.  has  been 
named  president  of  A.  B.  Burton 
Company  in  Lynchburg. 

Eugene  T.  Rilee  is  the  new 
Tuckahoe  District  representative  on 
the  Henrico  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

'52 

Sterling  P.  Anderson,  Jr.  was 
recently  elected  assistant  operations 
officer  of  United  Virginia  Bank-State 
Planters. 

David  N.  Martin  is  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Team  of  Progress  political 
organization. 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
recently  appointed  James  G.  Rennie, 
Jr.   budget  officer  for  that  institution. 

Archie  F.  Robertson,  Jr.  will 
become  professor  of  law  at  Fordham 
University  at  Lincoln  Center  in 
September.  The  Robertsons  became 
the  parents  of  a  son,  John,  on  January 
28,  1972. 


'54 

Capt.  Edwin  J.  Andrews,  Jr.  has 
received  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
and  was  cited  for  his  outstanding 
service  as  an  instructor  at  the  Medical 
Service  School,  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 
He  is  stationed  at  Elgin  AFB,  Fla.,  as 
associate  administrator  of  hospital 
services,  USAF  regional  hospital. 


'55 

J.  Stokeley  Fulton  was  named 
coach  of  the  year  by  the  Touchdown 
Club  of  Richmond. 

'56 

The  Virginia  Association  of 
Realtors  selected  G.  Otis  Mead,  III  of 
Lexington  to  head  the  7,000  member 
organization  in  1972. 

'57 

Richmond  Commonwealth's 

Attorney     Jose  R.     Davila,    Jr.     was 

among   speakers  at    the   criminal   law 

seminar       held  in       February       at 
Williamsburg. 

Wheat  First  Securities,  Inc.  recently 
announced  the  election  of  James  G. 
Farinholt,  Jr.  as  senior  vice  president 
of  the  brokerage  firm. 
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♦59 

Jim  Felty  has  opened  his  own 
general  insurance  agency,  Felty 
Insurance  Center  in  Durham,  N.  C. 

•61 

Scott  Broaddus  has  been  promoted 
to  loan  administration  officer  of 
United  Virginia  Bank  in  Richmond. 

Francis  M.  Fowlkes,  Jr.  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  feature  article  in 
"Industrial  North  Alabama."  He  is  an 
assistant  plant  purchasing  agent  for 
Reynolds  Metals,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

'62 

Fred  L.  Garrett,  III  has  been 
elected  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Middle  Peninsula  Mental  Health  Clinic. 
On  January  15,  1970,  he  and  his  wife 
became  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Louise  Fitler. 


Captain 
Chapman  K. 
Hunter,  Jr.  has 
received  his 
third  award  of 
the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Com- 
mendation 
Medal,  and  his 
second  award 
of  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal. 


David  E.  Laird,  Jr. ,  president  of 
Laird's  in  Richmond,  was  chosen  vice 
president  of  the  newly-formed  Virginia 
Agri-Business  Council. 

First  National  Exchange  Bank  of 
Roanoke  has  named  Robert  C. 
Leonard,  Jr.  assistant  branch 
administrator. 

Walter  Lee  Penn,  III  has  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  in  Martinsville. 

Joseph  B.  Prince,  IV,  a  June 
graduate  of  the  T.  C.  Williams  School 
of  Law,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Kent  A.  Smack  was  promoted  from 
Controller  to  Cashier  of  United 
Virginia/First  National's  Lynchburg 
branch. 


'63 

Charles  W.  Sommardahl  has  been 
transferred  by  The  Continental 
Insurance  Companies  from 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Richmond.  With 
the  company  since  1964,  he  is  bond 
superintendent. 

William  W.  Tennent,  III  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  with 
Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in 
Richmond. 

'64 

J.  Wayne  Alley  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  United  Virginia 
Bank-Seaboard  National  in  Norfolk. 

Fidelity  Bankers  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Richmond  has  elected 
John  H.   Bergeron  aissistant  secretary. 

Michael  T.  Crone  now  holds  the 
position  of  cashier  with  Metropolitan 
National  Bank. 

'65 

Tom  Connelly,  Jr.  of  Richmond, 
Ky.,  was  named  one  of  the  five 
outstanding  young  men  in  Kentucky 
by  the  Kentucky  Jaycees.  Last  year, 
he  was  named  one  of  the  outstanding 
young  men  in  the  United  States. 

'66 

Samuel  H.  Baker,  III  is  on  leave 
from  his  position  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  College 
of  William  &  Mary  to  attend  Harvard 
University  as  a  post-doctoral  student. 

David  Bergren  was  recently 
promoted  to  Trust  Officer  and 
appointed  Head  of  Trust,  New 
Business  Development  Department  of 
The  Citizens  and  Southern  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina  in  Columbia. 

J.  Robert  Cockrell  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  is 
presently  with  the  research  center  of 
Proctor  and  Gamble  in  Cincinnati. 

'67 

Dr.  Berkeley  M.  Pemberton  is 
stationed  at  Ft.  Leviris,  Wash.,  where 
he  wrill  serve  the  next  two  years  with 
the  Army  Dental  Corps  at  Madigan 
Army  General  Hospital. 


J.  R.  Wilhoite  is  currently  president 
of  The  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of 
Charlottesville. 

'68 

Joseph  S.  Caldwell,  III,  manager  of 
the  Bank  of  Virginia-Central's  Hull 
Street  office  in  Richmond,  has  been 
elected  a  branch  officer. 

Donald  Erie  Lee,  Jr.  has  received 
the  doctor  of  jurisprudence  degree 
from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

'69 

Michael  J.  Krupin  has  been 
designated  as  Agency  Man  of  the  Year 
in  the  Richmond  Agency  of  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

Fre  derick 
M.  Morrison, 
Jr.  was  re- 
cently award- 
ed his  silver 
wings  at 
Williams  AFB, 
Ariz.,  and  has 
been  assigned 
to  Ramstein 
AFB,  Ger- 
many. 

H.  Wilson  Nash  is  now  associated 
with  Texaco,  Inc.  as  a  sales 
representative. 

Richard  M.  Wobus  has  received  his 
M.S.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

'70 

2nd  Lieutenant  Larry  H.  Campbell 
was  recently  awarded  his  silver  wrings 
at  Williams  AFB,  Arizona.  Campbell 
will  remain  at  Williams  as  an  instructor 
pilot. 

Olin  R.  Melchionna  was  elected  to 
Phi  Alpha  Delta  legal  fraternity  at  the 
T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law. 

'71 

John  W.  Lux  ton  has  been  elected  to 
Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity  at  the  T. 
C.  Williams  School  of  Law. 

Gordon  L.  Mallonee,  Jr.  was 
graduated  recently  from  the  Clerical 
School  at  the  U.S.  Army  Armor 
Center,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 
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BIRTHS 


'57 


A  son,  Alexander  Stuart,  born 
December  7,  1971,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  H.  Mundin,  III  of  Richmond. 

'66 

A  son,  Bendel  Laine,  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Booth  on  September 
28,  1971. 


MARRIAGES 

'33 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Mildred 
Snyder  Ebelein  and  the  Rev.  Hardin 
Alexander  of  Lexington,  N.  C,  took 
place  on  February  19,  at  The 
Presbyterian  Home,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

'68 

Miss  Diana  Zarintash  of  Teheran, 
Iran,  became  the  bride  of  Thomas  M. 
Watshe,  III  of  Lynchburg  on  December 
11,  1971,  in  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Lynchburg. 

'70 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Linda  Leigh 
Carson  and  Kenneth  Edward  Childress, 
both  of  Bedford,  took  place  December 

18,  1971,  in  Bedford  Baptist  Church. 

'71 

Miss  Linda  Kay  Carter  of  Virginia 
Beach  and  Uriel  Carter  Carson,  Jr.  of 
Farmville  were  married  on  December 

19,  in     Lynnhaven     Colony     United 
Church,  Virginia  Beach. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elise  Roberta 
Caldwell  of  Richmond  and  Clark 
Albert  Jermain  of  Fairfax  took  place 
on  December  24,  in  Memorial  United 
Methodist  Church,  Richmond. 

Miss  Vickie  Jean  Grubbs  of  Salem, 
and  David  Charles  Trumbower  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  were  married  on 
January  8,  1972,  in  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Salem. 

'74 

Miss  Cornelia  Elizabeth  Chambers 
and  John  A.  Cassidy,  Jr.  were  married 
on  February  19  in  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Newport  News. 


NECROLOGY 


WEAVER  '04.  William  Semple 
Weaver,  died  on  January  7.  A  retired 
merchant  and  farmer  in  Rice,  Mr. 
Weaver  still  served  as  vice  president  of 
Weaver  Fertilizer  Co.  in  Norfolk,  a 
company  which  he  helped  to  organize. 
Active  in  civic  and  church  work,  he 
was  a  former  member  of  the  Prince 
Edward  County  School  Board. 
Services  were  held  at  Pisgah  Baptist 
Church  with  burial  in  the  church 
cemetery.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
four  daughters  and  one  sister. 

MORTON  '14.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Briery  Presbyterian 
Church  for  James  S.  Morton  of  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  A  native  of  Meherrin, 
Mr.  Morton  had  been  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  for  many  years.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife. 

DENNY  '18.  George  H.  Denny,  75, 
of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  died  on  January 
13.  After  graduation  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  Denny  received  his 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  had  served  as  a  teacher 
and  head  of  the  Science  Department 
of  Westfield  Junior  High  School  for  37 
years.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Herold  Denny  and  one  son. 

MOHR  '24.  The  Record  has 
recently  received  word  of  the  death  of 
George  A.  Mohr  of  Charthage,  N.  C. 
Before  his  retirement,  Mr.  Mohr  was 
vice-president  of  Gates  McDonald  & 
Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Survivors 
include  his  wife. 

GINN  '24.  Brig.  Gen.  L.  Holmes 
Ginn,  Jr.  (US  Army  Ret.)  died  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.  in  December,  1971.  A 
native  of  Berryville,  Va.,  Gen.  Ginn 
received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  1927. 
He  entered  the  Army  Medical  Corps 
and  served  in  WWII  and  as  the  senior 
surgeon  for  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea.  He  was  at  one  time  commander 
of  the  medical  replacement  training 
center  at  Camp  Pickett.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  one  daughter  and 
three  sons. 

BITTINGER  '28.  Dr.  Charles  Lewis 
Bittinger,  64,  prominent  Mooresville, 
N.  C,  physician,  died  December  17, 
1971.  After  graduation  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  Dr.  Bittinger  earned 
his  M.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  A  general  practitioner  in 
Mooresville  since  1939,  he  was  active 
in  medical,  civic  and  church  affairs. 
Survivors  include  his  widow,  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 


CARTER  '30.  The  Record  has  been 
informed  of  the  death  of  Nelson  W. 
Carter  of  Petersburg  on  November  27, 
1971. 

HAMMACK  '32.  Theo  T. 
Hammack,  62,  of  Bristol,  Va.,  passed 
away  on  February  3,  1971.  A  native  of 
Blackstone,  Mr.  Hammack  had  served 
as  an  educator  in  Bristol  since  1945. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  and  one 
daughter. 

APPERSON  '37.  The  death  ot  John 
S.  Apperson,  III,  56,  occurred  on 
December  21,  1971.  He  was  associated 
with  the  R.  T.  E.  Corp.  and 
Authorized  Appliance  Co.  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  is  survived  by  his 
virife,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

EBEL  '37.  F.  C.  Ebel,  Richmond 
realtor,  died  December  18,  1971. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  with 
burial  in  Westhampton  Memorial  Park. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ella  Heard 
Ebel,  and  one  son. 

HOWE  '45.  The  Record  has 
received  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
George  F.  Howe  which  occurred  in 
November,  1970.  Dr.  Howe  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  V-12  Unit 
at  Hampden-Sydney  in  WWII.  He 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
College  in  1945. 

HUTCHESON  '47.  Dr.  James 
Morrison  Hutcheson,  88,  retired  rector 
of  Washington  &  Lee  University's 
board  of  trustees,  died  on  February 
12,  1972.  A  graduate  of  W&L,  Dr. 
Hutcheson  specialized  in  internal 
medicine,  and  had  practiced  in 
Richmond  since  1910.  Active  in 
medical,  civic  and  church  circles.  Dr. 
Hutcheson  was  awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by 
Hampden-Sydney  in  1947. 

ANNAND  '57.  Richard  J.  Annand, 
36,  Newport  News  insurance  executive 
and  chairman  of  the  city  Republican 
Committee,  died  December  31,  1971. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

RATHMANN  '66.  Ernest  Adams 
Rathmann,  26,  died  on  January  13, 
1972,  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Graveside 
services  were  held  at  Kenbridge 
Cemetery,  Kenbridge,  Va.  on  January 
15. 

SCHAIBLE.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Schaible,  74,  died  at  her  residence  at 
Hampden-Sydney  on  January  24, 
1972. 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PLAYING  CARDS 

For  a  Fine  Gift  or  for  Personal  Use 


Plastic  Coated  Cards  in  Garnet  or  Gray  may  be  ordered  in  single  decks  of  either  color,  or 
double  decks  of  each  color,  packaged  in  a  plastic  case. 


Single  deck  $1.50 


Double  deck  $2.75 


Prices  include  postage  and  handling  charges,  plus  Virginia  sales  tax  when  applicable.  Make 
checks  payable  to  and  send  all  orders  to:  Hampden-Sydney  Alumni  Association, 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  ALUMNI  CHAIRS 


For  the  last  two  years  the  Alumni  Office  has 
offered  for  sale  three  types  of  alumni  chairs— the 
Captain's  chair  with  black  or  with  cherry  arms  and 
the  Boston  Rocker.  These  three  chairs  are  still 
available  from  our  supplier  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  but  the 
express  charges  have  become  so  high  that  we  think  it 
only  fair  to  outline  our  change  in  policy.  We  at 
Hampden-Sydney  will  stock  one  or  two  of  the  cherry 
arm  captain's  chairs  which  will  be  priced  at  $45.00 
F.O.B.  Farmville  plus  Virginia  sales  tax  when 
applicable.  The  chair  may  be  picked  up  here  or  we 
will  forward  it  express  collect  to  you.  On  ordering  a 
few  chairs  shipped  by  motor  freight,  the  charge  is 


approximately  $2.25  per  chair  for  freight,  whereas  on 
the  single  chair  express  charges  to  Farmville  are 
$15.40.  Should  you  want  a  Captain's  Chair  with 
black  arms,  the  price  would  be  $43.00  F.O.B. 
Gardner,  Mass.,  and  for  the  Boston  Rocker  $34.00 
F.O.B.  Gardner,  Mass. 

We  believe  the  above  will  enable  our  alumni  still  to 
receive  a  most  attractive  chair  and  yet  lower  the 
shipping  charges. 

J.  T.  Trotter 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
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TO  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PARENTS:  Your  son's 
magazine  is  sent  to  his  home  address  while  he  Is  in 
College.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  the 
material  in  this  publication.  But  if  he  is  not  in 
College  and  is  not  living  at  home,  please  send  his 
permanent  address  to  THE  RECORD, 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia  23943. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  COLLEGE 
1972  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 


Date 

Opponent 

Site 

Sept.  16 

Maryville 

Away 

Sept.  23 

Sewanee 

Home 

Sept.  30 

Bridge  v/ater 

Away 

Oct.  7 

Washington  and  Lee 

Away 

Oct.  14 

Western  Maryland  -  Homecoming 

Home 

Oct.  21 

Centre 

Away 

Oct.  28 

Emory  and  Henry  -  Parents  &  Friends  Day 

Home 

Nov.  4 

Towson  State 

Away 

Nov.  1 1 

Shepiierd 

Home 

Nov.  18 

Randolph-Macon 

Home 

1971  Score 

27-0 
13-0 
21-0 
16-3 
28-0 
10-5 
24-7 
20-0 

17-13 


Home  Games  Begin  at  2:00  p.m. 


